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circumstance is too remarkable that I could not pass
it over without notice/3
His essay consists largely of an elaborate treatise on
various technical architectural terms. He constantly
quotes Vltruvius, the earliest authority on classical
architecture, and many other authors. We find
ourselves wishing again here that Evelyn could have
managed to adapt his profound knowledge and
present it In such a form as to make it more appetising
to the general reader.
He waxes eloquent and. Indeed, almost violent In
his condemnation of Gothic architecture, as com-
pared with the ancient or classical. He describes it as
ccconjestions of heavy, dark, melancholy and monkish
piles without any just proportion, use or beauty"
. , . "gaudy sculpture, trite and busy carvings . . .
such as rather gluts the eye than gratifies and pleases
It with any reasonable satisfaction/' He compares
Henry VIFs Chapel at Westminster with "its sharp
angles, jetties, narrow lights, lame statues, lace and
other cut work and crinkle crankle," with the
Banqueting -Hall of Whitehall with its classical
simplicity. And, after again emphasising that
"nonsensical insertions of various marbles Im-
pertinently placed, turrets and pinnacles thick-set
with monkeys and chimeras (and abundance of busy
work and other Incongruities) dissipate and break the
angles of the sight and so confound it, that one cannot
consider it with any steadiness where to begin or
end/5 and he enumerates the chief English and
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